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A COMPARATIVE STUDY ON THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 

BABYLONIAN CREATION TABLETS WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO JENSEN'S KOSMOLOGIE 

AND BARTON'S TIAMAT. 

By Eev. W. Muss-Aknolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 



I. 

One of the most interesting publications in tlie domain of Assyriology is 
Prof. P. Jensen's Kosmologie der Babylonier,^ exhibiting, as it does, the great 
progress of Assyrian research during the last ten years, due to the greater amount 
of fresh material and the constant increase in the number of well-trained stu- 
dents. The book was to have been the first part of a larger work on the mythol- 
ogy of the Babylonians, but the material grew to such an extent that the author 
decided to publish it as an independent treatise. And it is well that he did so, 
for the work would certainly have remained a torso like F. Hommel's Semitisehe 
Volker unci KuUuren, or many other well known publications of classical phi- 
lologians and Semitic scholars. It is a pity that Epping and Strassmaier's 
book2 did not appear in time to be used by Jensen in the body of his work, 
instead of in the large appendices (pp. 310 sqq., 491 sqq.). The book has 
been highly praised by most Assyriologists and Semitic scholars,^ and, more 
or less, unfavorably criticised by E. Schrader and A. H. Sayce.* Sayce's 
review, for the most part, is an answer to some unpleasant remarks of Jen- 
sen's on pp. 43 and 269 of his book. He believes that "on the whole, the 
general sense even of these more difficult texts, relating to religious, mythological 
or kindred subjects has been, long ago, made out ; any one who will compare the 
translation given by Dr. Jensen of the Creation and Deluge tablets with the 



1 Studien und MaterialUn. MU eiwm vergUichenden Anhang und 3 Karten. Strassburg, Triib- 
ner, 1890 (xvl. + 646) 8vo. 

» Astronomisches aus Babylon, Oder das Wisten der ChaUiceer ilber den gesternten Himmel, 
Freiburg 1. Br., 1889, 8to. 

3 Carl Bezold in the London Academy, No. 945 (May 31, 1890), p. 375 ; K. Budde in the Theolo- 
gische IMeraturzeUung, 1890, No. 7, cols. 170-175 ; H. Zimmern in ZA., V., 114-120; W. N(owacli) in 
lAterarisOws Centralblatt, 1890, No. 15, col. 534. Also ef. M. Jos. HalSvy's review in Bevue critique 
(1890), No. 25, p. 486 sq. and Revue de I'hisloire dea religionn, XXII., 2, 180-208; Hugo Winckler 
In Berliner Philologische Woehenechrift, July 19, 1890, Nos. 29, SO. 

* B. Schrader in Deutsche lAteraturzeitung, 1890, No. 43 (cols. 535-7) and Sayce in The Critical 
Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, I., 135-140. 
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translations published more than fifteen years since by George Smith, will see 
that in all essential points they seldom vary much from one another ; that except 
in supplying the broken portions of the text, there is little of really material con- 
sequence to be added to the existing translations of that particular document." 
That these words are not exactly correct, any observant and careful reader will 
see by comparing the specimens of translations (of passages of the Nimrod-Epos) 
given by Dr. Cyrus A.dler in the Johns Hopkins Circulars, No. 55, (Jan. 1887),'> and 
by Professor Ilaupt in the quotations of the renderings of the opening lines of the 
Deluge-story in No. 69 (Feb. 1889) of the same Circulars, to which may be added 
the several quotations in No. II. of this article. 

On page xiv. of the preface Jensen remarks that his book was intended also 
for readers, that are not Assyriologists. But, as a matter of fact, it will be 
found very disappointing by such readers, for it presumes a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the cuneiform tablets, and every page fairly bristles with Sumerian 
(Akkadian) and Assyrian words and cuneiform characters (Sayce). What is, no 
doubt, sadly missed by many readers of Jensen's excellent book is an introductory 
chapter, containing a survey of the cuneiform documents, used in the body of 
his work, their character, source and approximate date of composition. 

The whole book might easily have been reduced to about one-half of its size 
without losing any of its acknowledged merits. On the contrary, it would have 
gained much in clearness and precision; for there are many remarks which, 
though interesting, do not belong to the subject in discussion, and are rather con- 
fusing, diverting the reader's attention from the main topic. 

The Kosmologie is divided into three parts: 1) the universe as a whole (pp. 
1-260) ; 2) the Babylonian legends concerning the origin and development of the 
world (pp. 263-364) ; and 3) a new treatment of the deluge account (pp. 364-446). 
Then follows an appendix (pp. 447-490) consisting also of three parts, viz.: 1 ) B e 1 - 
Dagan;'' 2) Ninib, the east (or morning) sun'' and 3) Ner(i)gal = Ur(a) gal^ 



5 E. g., A'imr. Ep., VI. 68, Sayce translates eat thy eye reading ini knl, where we must read 
inikul Utuseat; ih. 1. 73, for Sayce's my mother thrm art not hemitlful and I will not cat, trans- 
late my mother do not cook, for I will not eat (so already Fox Talbot in Rec. Past, IX.) ; I. 73, § a ak - 
kaiu ukuiatl pisati (XnC'S) O erreti, 1 8?K<!t((J eat /oort, /iikJ and accursed, was translated by 
Oppert: beauooup manger ne fait que flatulences et diarrhfie; I. 193, userib-ma italal ina 
iirsu hamrauti-su, Sayce: he hangs it up in the rinlrm of the fire; Oppert: heputUuniler the 
iou»(;c o/ ftfe mr)ther-i)i-Iaw, while the passage really means : he brought it (the hide oC the divine 
bull) in and hung it up in tlie anceMral shrine of his family. 

6 Jensen considers Dagan a Semitic noun; (Bel) Dasan=JU"i (^j;3); he is mentioned 
together with Anu, the Lord of heaven, and Ninib, the God of the rising sun, the corresponding 
form in Greek being Aayov, while 'HiIAkuv, name of the flsh-man (Eusebius, ed. Schoene 10, 17) is 
an entirely different name. Dagan was not a ttsh-god. as has been believed since E. Hincks; 
III It. 68, 81 cd, we have Ilu Dagrin = Dagan Bel. Dagan is the same as Bel in his old astro- 
nomical function (not = Bel, the Lord of earth!), located near the north pole, whence also his 
frequent mention togelher with Anu, whose astronomical place was the north jiole of the 
ecliptic. Sanchunjathon's etymology : Aayo>v, of iari SiVt.iV is based on a popular etymology 
from pT = com. The Akkadian DA-GAN is evidently borrowed from the Assyrian. 
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Pp. 491-518 contain a number of additions and corrections, chiefly based on the 
study of Epping and Strassmaier's book. Two indexes, giving a selection of 
words and subjects treated, and three good maps showing 1) the course of the 
planet Venus according to III R. 57 ; 2) the Babylonian zodiac of about B. C. 
1000 ; and 3) the world as conceived by the Babylonians, close the interesting 
and stimulating book. 

The first part : The universe as a whole is by far the most valuable portion 
of the whole book, by which we may gain a fair idea from the documents which 
have come down to us, of the conception of the universe formed by the ordinary 
Babylonian. 

The earth (danninu;^ KI = ergitim) was round and immovable, a 
lofty mountain (Har-sag[gal] kurkurra,!" and E-KUR = bit 5ade); and 
rested on the abyss of the waters (apsii, zuab).ii But we may well ask here, 



'Ninib, according to Sayce and Jensen, is the correct pronunciation of the cuneiform 
characters, while Delitzseh and others read them A-dar; but, says Jensen, the reading Adar la 
derived from the Biblical AdrammeUeh, whose meaning is not certain. Adar was formerly 
explained as the God of the hot mid-day sun (Siid-sonne) and identifled with Heracles, Sandan 
and Simson. I believe, on the whole, that Adar is the true reading of the characters. As to the 
etymology, I should say that it may be derived from adaru, a synonym of Sapatu and 
danu, thus meaning the judge, decider. The ideogram is best read AN-BAR, 1. e., c. St. of anu 
= UJ? ood, and barfl to cut, decide. He is called Adar Sa udazale, Ood of dawn or daybreak; 
ud (t)-gal-lu = storm or war-BOd, because he wrestles in the morning against the powerful dark- 
ness (cf. I B. 17, 1-9 ; 29, 1-35 ; K 128, Obv.). His consort is G u 1 a (hV J), the mighty lady, mistress 
over life and death ; his planet is Saturn, his star Antares. To the Assyrian he was the god 
of war. 

8 The correct pronunciation of this name must have been Nerigal, not Nergal; c/. Man- 
dean JTJ , Greek 'Si/ptyl^aapoQ, Hebr. bx^i . He is the God 1) of the realm of the dead; 2) of 
death and pestilence ; 3) of war and as such 4) of destruction. His name is derived by Akkadists 
fromAkkadian NB-UNU-GAL Iyordo/tfte(;reatcitj/,i.e. the grave (kabru), whence arose the 
dialectical form NE-URF-GAL (cf. Am. Journ. PMM. VIII. 374; PAOS., October 1887, p. xl). 
This etymology was first suggested by Delitzsch in the second edition of his LesestUcke. Oppert 
(In OOtt. Oel. Anz., 1878, 1048) derives the noun from '7JT = the wandering ; also see Hal(5vy, ZA. 
III. 343, below. From the same root we would have Irkallum, name of an Infernal deity = 
Irkallu, from Ssi = '7JT to march, stamp. O. Keller, iatefniscfte FoiftsetyraotoffJe, p. 237 has 
derived from this Semitic root also the name 'Ilpanli/c. (See, however, my " Semitic Words In 
Greek and Latin," p. 67, rem. 3.) Nergal is the warrior Kaf^ox^v and therefore, says Jensen, 
the planet Mars is sacred to him, identifying Mars with Gud(ud) = If arr ad u = warrior (p. 
477); but according to Epping's recent calculations the planet Gud-(ud) is neither Jupiter (so 
Oppert) nor Mars, but Mercury. As god of devastation, Nergal is called A-rl-a, which, no 
doubt, is derived from the Semitic aril (Hebr. ^■'^K) lion (V R. 46, 19 cd; Pinch. Texts, 30, 
a-rl-a = harabu, destroy). Originally he was the god of the hot summer-heat, from which 
the other epithets developed. 

9 danninu from dananu he strong, firm = terrafirma; the inscriptions speak of the waters 
above and below the danninu ; also see Be/rl. PhUolog. Wochenschrlft, 1890 p. 939; Halevy com- 
bines therewith Hebr. Tilft strong, migltty monster. 

10 According to Halfivy a Semitic word, composed of har (=hur from hurSu, mmmtain) 
+ 8ag (=Baqu 8t«rarait)-|-gal (from nSj he areaf)-t-kurkurra (c/. Syr. KmiD ; fem. kurtu 
= continent, terrafirma); E-KUR = E (Hebr. 'K island, habitation, from root 'IN to Hue, asyn. 
of bitu, /ioti8e)-t-Kur. 

iiApsQ (m.) abyss, deep, ocean, cf. Hebr. 03N = 'ATrauw of Damascius, theaKorof of 
Berosus. DSK be void, empty ; the apsii encloses the earth like a circle; it was also, according 
to Bee. Past', I. 65 the name of the basin for purification attached to a Babylonian temple, cor- 
responding to the sea of Solomon's temple. Zuab, usually explained as the Akkadian proto- 
type of apsO is also a Semitic noun = zuabbu, oeean,a form fu'allu from zQb run, flow, 
whence the name of the river Zab. 
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how such a conception could have arisen among the inhabitants of the alluvial 
plain of Babylonia, and the passages, invoked by Jensen in support of his view, 
admit of a different interpretation (Sayce). 

Above the earth, stretched the arch of the sky, the heaven of God Anu, rest- 
ing on the foundation of heaven (esid same); above this firmament, again, is 
the "inner part of heaven" (kirib or libbi same), the abode of the gods, 
called also E-BA{B)BAEA'2= bit samsi sunlit ?ioMse, because here the sun 
shone continually. Between the visible heaven and the libbi same were the 
" upper waters," an heavenly ocean (zikuma and edima).i3 

At both north poles, that of the ecliptic as well as that of the equator, sat 
the astronomical Anu and Bel (Dagan); below, in the furthermost south, per- 
haps in the constellation of Arago, the astronomical Ea. 

The sky was divided by "ways" or "paths" of the movable stars, one of 
them being the Anu-path = the ecliptic (harran sud Anim); another the Bel- 
path = the Tropic of Cancer, and a third the Ea-path = the Tropic of Capricorn. 
On the other side of the world, to the east and the west, there were doors, through 
which the sun passed on his daily circuit; but it does not follow that either the 
Babylonian poet, or his contemporaries, believed in their existence, as little as we 
believe the earth to be fixed and stationary, because we may say, that the sun 
rises or sets. 

In the sky there are four classes of heavenly bodies : 1 ) the stars mr' i^oxw = 
the fixed stars; 2) the Bibbui*- stars, i. e. the moving, retreating sheep = the 
planets; 3) the raven stars (kakkab aribu) = the comets, and 4) the meteors 
(the ^arar-stars). Nos. 3 and 4 are rather doubtful. Of special importance, 
among the fixed stars, are the M as i -stars, i. e. the stars of the ecliptic and the 
zodiacal signs, which, Babylonian in their origin, were largely borrowed by the 
Greeks and other nations. 

In the pre-Semitic period of Chaldsea, the earth was divided into seven par- 
allel zones (tub(p)ukati) encircling one another and divided by dykes or 
mounds ; this conception was modified by the Semitic invaders, who substituted 
for it the division of the earth into four equal quadrants (kibrati). 

Toward the east is situated tlie " bright mountain " (IV E. 15, 23 and 37a) 
the great "mountain of sunrise" (sad 51 1 samsi); in the west the "dark 
mountain " (IV E. 15, 21 and 3oa) the " mountain of sunset "(sad e r i b samsi). 
Mysterious is the north of the earth (c/. creation-tablet IV., 132). Beneath the 
mountain of the east is found the " splendid chamber," the hall of fate (parak 



i2Babbara, according to HaliSvy, forbarbaru from bararu, shine, be clear; c/. birbi- 
ru and bibru, clearness, splendor. 

'sZikum, according to Sayce, Bee. Past, VII. 166, was the sky regarded as the primeval 
deep, out of which the universe proceeded ; she is called the mother of Anu and of all the gods. 
According to Jensen it is an Akkadian word, while Hal6vy, connects it with modern Hebrew 
and Arabic zilf, Kth. z61j: further, beyond. Edimmu as a synonym of nalj;bu, cave, hollow, 
occurs in many syllabaries. 

" C/. II E. 6, 4, cd; 49, 55 cd; III R. 57, 63-64a. 
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5 i m a t i), which again is a pai-t of U B 8 U Gr I N A ,1^ the assembly (p u h r u) room 
of the gods in Ekur, the earth; here the gods gather at new year, under the 
presidency of Marduk, to determine the lot for king and country. Jensen 
believes that the name Marduk is a compound of Mar + Duazaga child or son 
of the shining hall. Also see Zimmern, I. c. p. 161, and my Assy ro- Babylonian 
Months, p. 29. Between heaven and earth toward east and west are the waters 
of the east (tamtu sa git samsi, the ocean whence the sun rises), and the 
waters of the west (tamtu sa erib samsi, into which the sun sets), which, 
like the ocean in the south, pass over into the apsu, also called nakbu. 
This ocean surrounds the earth as a nitu an enclosure {V R. 19, 21 cd nitum 
sa lame = kar from kararu to surround). 

The "island of the blessed" is located by Jensen on the southern horizon 
of the Persian gulf (nar marratim); and arguments are adduced against the 
identification of the Babylonian mountain of the world (Ijar-sag-gal kur- 
kurra) with the "mount of the congregation of the gods alluded to in Isaiah 
XIV. 13. There is no connection between the Hebrew '^IXSJ' *nd Assyrian 
§u-alu; nor has □'7X"1{< (Isaiah xxxiii. 7) anything to do with the Assyrian 
A r a 1 ii . Beneath the earth lay Hades, the realm of the dead, its entrance toward 
the west. An old myth (IV B. 31) asserts that it is surrounded by seven walls 
and approached through seven gates, which serve as a counterpart to the seven 
tub(p)ukati of the earth. Beneath, the earth is hollow, in this cavity (bUru) 
and below it are the waters of the apsS, the world-ocean. A map (No. 3), 
drawn by Euting, greatly facilitates the correct understanding of this part of 
Jensen's book. 

It is very remarkable that the cosmogonic ideas of the Babylonians are 
reflected in many of their buildings and proceedings. Thus a temple in Erech 
corresponds in its stories to the seven t u b (p) u k a t i of the world (c/. V R. 41 , 17- 
18gh); to the earth as thi mountain of the countries (Sad Sa matati) and tlie 
mountain house (bit sa sade = Ekur) corresponds a temple of tlie same 
name ; and as the gods assemble on new year's day in the hall of fate, under 
Marduk's presidency, to determine the course of events for the year, so there is in 
Esagila, the temple of Marduk in Babylon, a similar shrine where the king 
assembled with his nobles to do the same. This fact has recently been made use 
of by H. Zimmern to explain the origin of the P u r I m -festival. The history and 
meaning of Purim has been the subject of two very important contributions 
whicli, I am afraid, will not receive the attention due them owing to the fact that 
they are contained in two journals only read by specialists. In the year 1887, 



'= C/. Jensen, pp. 188 lom. 3; 339sqq. DbSiiginaku II R. 35, 41ab from Akkadian = place, 
room of assembling; also cf. Fleming:, Nebitchadnezzor, p. ;yi, and Zimmern in Stade's Zeit- 
schrift, m. J61; Neb. II. 54sq.; IV R. 63, Hb; but M. Halfivy says it, is an Assyrian word; ub = 
uppu (from apapu) = circle, district; Bu = idu haiid and also = ptacc, (c/. Heb. T) + g-ina = 
nigina (from nikimtu = nakamtu tieaping up, gathering). 
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Lagarde published in the 34th volume of the QottingiscM Gelehrte Abhandlungen, an 
essay on Purim , as a contribution toward the history of religion. " In none of 
his labors, is there such a wealth of philological matter of which none of his readers 
is master. Not only do we see here an intimate knowledge of the languages, but 
also of the intricacies of the Avestan, Neo-Persian, Sogdian, Cappadocian, Armen- 
ian and Chorasmian calendars" (Driver). He develops the view, indicated 
already by the author in his Qesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 161-165, that the old 
Eranian festival called F a r w a r d , celebrated in honor of the dead, passed under 
the Arsacidee to the Armenians, became afterwards a Persian new years' festi- 
val, and that Pxirim, in the LXX. fpovpai, ((ppovpaia, (ppovpift, ^povpafi) agrees with 
this word linguistically, though otherwise applied and used to denote a feast of a 
different kind. That there is no Persian word resembling Pur with the meaning 
lot seems to be shown conclusively. Also see the author's Mittlieilungen, II. 380 
and Oott. Gel. Anz., July 15, 1887, No. 16. 

The second contribution is by Zimmern (in Stade's Zeitschrift filr die alltesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, XI. 157-169). He derives pur, piirim from the Assyro- 
Babylonian puhru, assembly (see above) and rejects its derivation from the 
Persian farwardigan. The prototype of the Purim festival is to be sought in 
Babylonia, where the most important festival was new year's day, a festival 
celebrated in the spring on the first days of the month Nisan. The festival is 
fully described in the records of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus. The most 
memorable event of this festival, according to the belief of the Babylonians, was 
a gathering (puljru) of all the gods under the leadership of Marduk, in which 
they determined the lots to king and country for the coming year. In Esther iii. 
7 pur is paraphrased by '?")') J , lot, which meaning for *1?|Q could not be 
explained, either from the Semitic or the Persian. If, however, ^^Q is equivalent 
to Babylonian puhru, — the solemn assembly of the gods, in which the "lots" 
were cast for the year, — it is easy to understand how this paraphrase could have 
been used. The phrase " the days of the Purim " (Esth. ix. 31) was originally an 
appellative expression for the Babylonian zagmuku, and only in the course of 
time did it become the proper name for the festival. The use of the plural 
D'Tl3 is easily explained from the fact that the Babylonians had a number of 
festival gatherings and banquets in imitation of the assembly of the gods. We 
know that the Jewish Purimfestjval was celebrated with eating and drinking and 
in Aramaic the word piira, properly assembly, has received the meaning of meal, 
eating. Zimmern believes that the whole narrative of the book of Estheris is a 



>' On the book of Esther see also Bemie des etudes julvea V. (No. B)p. 131sqq.; MonaUichrift fllr 
dieGescMchtedesJudentums, Vol.36, pp. 135-443; 473-503; 531-542. OnPur, Pftrim see, in addition, 
M. J. Hal^vy, Revue dcs itudes juives, XV. (No. 30) 3B9sqq.; and M. Dieulafoy, Le Uvre d' Esther 
et le Palais d'Aasu&rus, ibid. XVI. (No. 33) pp. cclxv.-ccxci. According to Geo. Hoffmann, ZA, II. 
52, tyninnX is to be pronounced Axslmrosh. Esther's true name before her marriage to Xerxes 
(486-485) was Hadasa, the Persian for Greek acrr^p ; EnCher = 'Zrarupa. On the Septuagint 
version of the book see, especially, B. Jacob in Stade's Zeitachrift X. 241-398. 
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Jewish reflex of the old Babylonian traditions ; that Mordechai (or rather Mar- 
dochai) is derived from Marduk. As the God Marduk was the hero of the Baby- 
lonian zagmuku -festival, presiding over the puhru of the gods, so also was 
Mordechai the hero of the Pu rim -festival. The contest between Mordechai 
and Haman is but a Jewish version of the Babylonian legend of the fight between 
Marduk, the principle of light, and Tiamat, the principle of darkness, which 
ended in the victory of Marduk in the one narrative and that of Mordechai in the 
other. 

II. 

The First Tablet of the Cbeation-Seeies— Text : TSBA., iv. 368, 

plate 1 ; Delitzsch, Lesestucke,^ 93. 

Professor Sayce's words, that " any one who will compare the translation 

given by Jensen of the creation tablets with that published more than fifteen 

years since by George Smith, will see at once that in all essential i points they 

seldom vary much from one another," induced me to engage in a study of the 

different translations of these tablets, with the view of pointing out the merits of 

each successive translator, as far as I could get access to their translations. The 

most important fragment is the first tablet, and I will, at once, say, as the result of 

my study, that the translation of Jensen differs in some of the most essential points 

from that of George Smith and of Professor Sayce himself. 

1. George Smith's translation is as follows :2 " when above, were raised the 
heavens, and below on the earth a plant had not grown up ; the abyss also had not 
hrohen open their boundaries: the chaos (or water) Tiamat (or sea) was the produc- 
ing-mother of the whole of them. Those waters at the beginning were ordained ; 
but a tree had not grown, a flower had not unfolded. When the gods had not 
sprung up, any one of them ; a plant had not grown, and order did not exist ; were 
made also the great gods, etc. 

2. H. Pox Talbot^ translated the first two lines quite correctly, evidently 
guided by the German edition of Smith's Chald. Accoimt ; but then he continues : 
3) " And the abyss had not opened its arms ; 4) the cliaos of ocean was the mother 
of all; 6) men not dwelt together; animals not yet wandered about.^^ The rest 
is again rendered quite correctly. The whole is repeated verbatim in BP., IX. 
117. Talbot reads 1. 2) giplis for saplis; and in kitu; 3) la pa-tu-u; 4) 
tisallat for ti-amat; 7) subu forsupu; 13) tame for ume; bu-da 
instead of GID-DA = arkuti. Del. Lesestiiclce I.e. does not warrant us to 
read such signs. 



• Italicized by the present writer. 

' The Cluddcean Account of OeneHs, 1876, p. 63. The English italicized words indicate expres- 
sions which I consider a wrong translation. 
3 TSBA., V. 426 sqq. 
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3. Delitzsch in the additions to the German edition of Smith's Ghaldcean Oen- 
esis (1876)4 reads more correctly, 1.2) saplis ergi-tim, omitting ina before 
Kl-tim (see ibid., rem. 1); 4) ti-amat, 7) supu; 13) ume. He corrected 
Smith's rendering of 11. 1-2 as follows : " When above not yet announced heaven, 
below the earth a name not yet named." In his notes to Lotz, Tiglath Pileser, I. 
(1880) p. 184, Delitzsch was the first to read in 1. 2, ma- turn and 1. 3, apsu-ma 
res-tu-u translating: "apsu was their first begetter, the lady Tiamat the 
bearer of them all." One can see immediately what a great improvement in 
reading and translation of these lines we owe to Delitzsch, and we can almost say 
that, on the whole, he has first determined the correct transliteration of this diffi- 
cult text. In Miirdter's Kurzgefasste Geschidite Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 46, 
Delitzsch considers 11. 3-5, a p s u m a— i h i k u m a , as the apodosis to 11. 1-2. 

4. M. Frangois Lenormant in Les origines de Vhistoire (1879) I. 494, translates 
1. 3) I'abime (apsu) sans limites; 4) le chaos de la mer, celle qui enfanta leur 
totality ; and 1. 6) un troupeau non ^tait parque ; une plante non avait poxisse. 

5. In the second edition of Geo. Smith's Chald. Account of Genesis (1880, 
revised by A. H. Sayce) the translation of the first tablet agrees with that of 
H. Tox Talbot, except in 11. 6) and 11) where we read: '■'■ the fiowering seed was 
not gathered, the marsh plant was not grown;" and " to growth they " 

6. M. Jules Oppert's rendering of tablet I. in the appendix to Ledrain's His- 
toire d'' Israel, I. p. 411 sqq., differs from that of his predecessors especially in 11. 
5) Les eaux quHls contenaient confluaient ensemble, 6) II y eut des tenibres sans 
rayon de lumiere, un ouragan sans accalmie ; 1. 11) un grand nombre d'annees pas- 
serent ; 13) jusqu'a ce que s'augmentat leur nombre ; also transposing 11. 13 and 12.5 

7. Eb. Schrader, KAT.^ p. 2 sqq., follows in general Oppeit's rendering, espe- 
cially in 1. 6. 11. 3/4 he considers a parenthesis ; in the appendix, p. 607, Schrader 
changes the translation of restii by "first" to that of "lofty;" miimu Tia- 
mat is to him " the waving sea " (die wogende See). In the English translation 
of the book (1885), Cope Whitehouse does not differ from Schrader's rendering. 

8. M. Joseph Halevy's transliteration and translation of frag. I., is found in 
his Melanges de critique et d^histoire (Paris, 1883, pp. 338 sq.). He differs from M. 
Oppert in translating 11. 6/7 by : " une (vaste) plaine (aqueuse) sans produits, un 
(immense) etang sans plantes. §upii in 1. 7 he renders by "brilliant," with 
which Pinches BOB. IV., 28) agrees : " when none of the gods shone forth." 

9. Worthy of note is also M. Stan. Guyard's article in the Bevue de Vhistoire 
des religions, I. No. 3 (May 1880) pp. 338 sqq. He corrects several of Lenormant 's 



4 Oeorge Smith's Chaldllieche Oenetis. Autorisirte Ubersetzungr von Hermann Delitzsch. 
Nebst Eriauterungen und fortgesetzten Forschungen von Dr. Frledricti Delitzscli. Leipzig, 
1876, p. 293-98. 

E The Creation tablets were repeatedly translated by M. Jules Oppert. C/. No8. 174, 187, 213 
and 213a, of my article: "The Works of Jules Oppert" in Delitzsch und Haupt's BeitrOge zur 
Assyriologie, II. 523-556. 
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mistakes, but I do not believe that his rendering of 1. 5) by "lis (apSH and Tia- 
mat) s^parerent violemment leur eaux (de chaos)" is quite correct. In 1. 6) he 
improves Lenormant by translating "aucun troupeau n'^tait encore rassembl^, 
aucune plante poussie. 

10. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures (1887, p. 384 sq.) adheres to the reading la 
pa-tu-u (1.2)="the unopened deep," which has long been given up; 1. 6 he 
translates now : " the cornfield was unharvested ; the pasture was ungrown. L. 8 
"by no name were they recorded." Also see his rendering in Becords of the 
Past^, I. 133 sq. 

11. The main change introduced by P. Jensen (Kosmokxjie, 269 sq.) is in 1. 6, 
where he renders : " [wahrend] ein Eohrstand sich [noch] nicht vereinigte und ein 
Eohrdickicht [noch] nicht erzeugt ward." 

12. Jensen's work was published in January, 1890. In the same month 
appeared Th. G. Pinches' important article in BOB. IV., 27-33. Pinches pub- 
lished here Babylonian duplicates of tablets I. and II. The most important vari- 
iants occur in 1. 2, g a p li s a m - m a- 1 u m ,<• thus confirming the m a - 1 u m , first 
proposed by Delitzsch ; 1. 3, mu-um-ma-al-li-da-at (pronounced, no doubt, 
mu-uu-ua-al-li-da-at); 1. 6, ku-su-ru for ki-i§-§u-ra. Pinches' 
translation differs especially in 1. 5sqq.: "their waters at once burst forth, and 
cloud was not compacted, the plain was unsought; when none of the gods shone 
forth, a name was not recorded a symbol was not [raised ?]." Also see Pinches, 
" Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery," p. 147. 

13. In May, 1890, Professor Barton presented to the American Oriental 
Society an article on the Creation-tablets, in which Tiamat was mentioned, 
i. e., Nos. I., IV. and V. The article appeared in 1891. Tablet I. line 2, Barton 
still reads [i r g il- 1 u m . I cannot agree with his rendering of 1.3, " the abyss was 
first then generated." L. 6, giparu can hardly mean corn. L. 7, su-pu-u is 
translated " had been produced," while ustapu, 1. 10, by "came forth;" both 
should be translated alike. L. 2/8, Suma la zakrat (zukkuru) can hardly 
mean : " had no existence."^ 



6 See also Cope Whitehouse article, in the London Academy, Feb. 22, 1890, p. 137 ; March 1, p. 
156; reprinted with additional notes by Th. Q. Pinches in BOB., IV. 69-71. Whitehouse connects 
with this Babylonian word the Hebr. nSK (2. Sam. viii. 1)= land, dUtriet; and plur. msx (Is. vi. 
4) = foundations. Pinches' article, BOH., IV. 37-33, is quoted by Barton, 1. c. 31 ; but why not 
made use of? 

' Journal of the Amer. Or. Soc, Vol. XV., p. 1-37 (1891). Professor Barton prints transliteration 
and translation of these three tablets. He remarks on p. 1 that this whole article, except the trans- 
literations and translations of tablets IV. and V. (i. e. 168 lines out of 183) was written before 
seeing Jensen's work, and independently of it. " In the translation of these tablets I am indebted 
to him for some suggestions," etc. Professor Barton, to whom 1 communicated my intention of 
writing- an article, comparing the translations of some of the Creation-tablets, kindly sent me 
the following " corrigenda " to his Tiamat: p. 3, 1. 14, omit (?) after " two-fold ;" p. 6. 1. 23 read "gar- 
ment" instead of dibba; p. 13 notes 1. 4, read "1.14" instead of " 1. 13 ;" p. 17, 3d line from the 
bottom read " apocryphal " instead of " apochryphal ;" p. 31, 1. 23 read J^'II not J?'11. These are 
aM the corrections communicated to me by Barton (April 23, '93). 
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14. My own translation of this tablet is as follows : " Time was when what is 
above^ was not yet called heaven,^ the below, earth was not yet namedi"— the 
ocean, the primeval, their progenitorii [and] m li m u^^ Tiamat,i3 the bearer of 
them all, their waters [still] were gathered together [i. e. there was one mass of 
water]; — field was not yet harvested, yea not even dry-land^* was to be seen. 
Time was when none of the gods shone forth, not yet was any name called on [in 
worship], nor yet did any one determine the destiny. [At last] were created the 
gods Labmu and Lahamu^^ then shone forth [were recognized and wor- 
shiped]. And they brought forth (generated) AN-SAR(and)AN KISAR 

were created A long time elapsed [ere] god Anu [Bel and Ea were 

made].i6 A N - S A R and K I - 8 A R [created them ?]. 



selis and saplis Itakeas = sa ina eli and Ba ina §apli. So also M. Jules Oppert. 

osa-ma-mu might be considered a plur.as Samil, h6aven,aa umamu I B. 38, a plur. of 
u m u wild animal; also see Professor Haupt, BettrUge zur Assyrischen LautWhre (QOtt. Oel. Nachr. 
1883, 101, rem. 5) ; I prefer, however, to explain it with M. Jos. Halfivy as a synonym of Samu. Cf. 
also Del. ies.3 94, 16 ; 96, T ; I K. 52, 26 ; 69, 32a and 51a ; HI B. 38, 19a ; ZA. IV. 7, 1 ; 11, 43 ; 230, 14, etc. 

losuma maybelongto nabu aswellasto zalirat. As to its meaning I agree with Jen- 
sen's remarliB (pp. 320-31) but do not see why he does not simply refer to Zimmern, Buss- 
psalmen, p. 67. 

11 II. 3-5 are a circumstantial, parenthetical clause. On za-ru-u (ilani), see also Wincljler, 
Saryonteccte, 74, 434 ; 138,161; zaru, of course, is =zariu (originally a participle). 

12 mumu: Jensen (p. 513) corrects his translation confugton, chaos (so first Jeremias, Leben 
nach dem Tode, 73), into mother, lady = b el turn. This translation was suggested long ago by 
M. Jos. Halfivy, who interprets mu-um-mu as an abbreviation of um-um-mu = D!<""D!< = 
grand-mere, then also = progenetrix (Revue des etudes juives, X., 6-7; Journal Asiatique, 1885, Vol. 
v., 331. 

15 Jensen's combination of t(i)amtu = desert with injl was long ago proposed by Smith (see 
however, Delitzsch, Chaldiilsche Genesis, p. 297) and Stan. Guyard in Beime de Vhietoire des reli- 
(/tons, I. 339 sq. Guyard, ibid., rewi. 1 considers Heb. 1713 a corruption from Babylonian mtimu. 
Any one studying mumu Tiamat should necessarily be acquainted with M. Jos. Haldvy's re- 
marijs in Revue des etudes juives, X., (19) 6 sq.; Melanges Oraux, 51-81 ; etc. The iJaAariJ In Berosus 
has, of late, been explained by W. Bobertson Smith (ZA. VI., 339). He says: " Let us write the 
corrupt form in Berosus in uncials 0AAAT0, and the ductus Hterarum at once suggests the 
emendation GAMTB = Oa/ire = Tamtu." This correction, be it said, was long forestalled by 
Schrader's remarks, KAT.', 13, a fact which Professor Smith, who is not an Assyrlologlst, could 
easily overlook, but which should not be lost sight of by an Assyrlologist. 

HCJugu, literally plain, prairie, Del. WOrterbuch, 414, 17 against Jensen, 1. c. 336 sq.; also 
BOR., IV., 37 sq., perhaps here in its original meaning of dry land as opposed to water, cf. Del. 
Paradies, 341; KAT.s, 10. 

zukku ru. Schwally (Stade's Zeitschrift, XL, 176 sqq.) seems to have proved that the original 
meaningof zakaru was to cail on a crod in worship (im kulte anruten). This was done by the 
man, not by the woman. Thus arose the meaning zikaru, zikru for man. The feminine 
forms are a later development. 

16 Smith's and Lenormant's emendation of Aaxv and Aax^c into Adxi and Adxof 
repeated again and again by almost every writer on fragment I, must not he overlooked by au 
Assyrlologist. Less known is Lenormant's correction of 'IMivo^ into '12,/ii/ioc = Elim = Bel. 

16 My completion of this line is based on Damascius' reading 'Avog aal "lUtjioQ naX 'Aof . 
Jensen aod others are greatly puzzled over Damascius' 'Aof = Ea; they do not remember the 
fact that at that time Itacism flourished throughout and that no distinction was made in the 
pronunciation of A and E. 'Aof was written probably on account of the foregoing 'Avof . 
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III. 

The two longest fragments, containing parts of the Creation-story, belong to 
the fourth tablet.i The one is a fragment of an Assyrian tablet, forming the 
middle of the story (49 + 36 lines), and published by Delitzsch in his Lesestiicke^, 
97-99, a corrected text of the editio princeps by Smith in TSBA. IV., 368,ptate 
IV.; the other, from Borsippa, is part of a Babylonian tablet, published by Budge 
in the PSBA. X. (Dec. 1887) added top. 86, (82-9-18, 3737; 4;} in. x 'A\in.\ 43 + 
32 lines). The two texts overlap, showing some interesting variant readings. 
Transliteration and translation, with commentary of fray. 1. were published by H. 
Fox Talbot in TSBA. V. Isqq.; translation alone in Rec. Past, IX. 137 sqq.; 
Smith-Delitzscli Ghaldaische Genesis, 90 sqq.; J. Oppert in Ledrain Histoire d'7s- 
rael, I. 418-21. Sayce translated both fragments in his Hibhert Lectures {Ism) pp. 
379-84 and in Bee. Pasfi, I. 136-42. An excellent transliteration and translation, 
with commentary, is found in Jensen's Kosmologie,pp. 278-289 ; 326-46, and addi- 
tions on pp. 512 sq. In no one part of his most interesting book has Jensen shown 
such learning and philological acumen, the only cause for complaint being that he 
did not sufficiently acknowledge " la paternite des interpretations." A year later, 
Professor Barton published another transliteration and rendering. The following 
remarks are confined chiefly to these last three contributions, with constant refer- 
ence to the texts as published by Budge and Delitzsch. 

Obveese. 1. id-du-sum-ma rendered by S(ayce) as a singular, by J(ensen) 
— B(arton) as plural; J. 's translation is by far the best; parak rubutum can 
hardly mean shrine of the mighty (S.); nor sanctuary of the great ones (B.) — 2. S. and 
J. ma-ha-ri-is = mahar ; B. su-ha-ri-is hrillianlly. While I agree with 
B.'s reading, I fail to see where he gets the idea of hrilliancy; does he perhaps 
confound saharu and gararu? Unless we assume with S. and J. a mistake of 
su for m a (either on the part of the original scribe, something not very unusual, 
or on that of the editor), we must explain s u h a r i s = i n a S u h a r i ; this would 
be from saharu=:saharu, the two sibilants interchanging, especially in this 
verb ; saliaru = to surround, protect, watch; saliuru = ibSu = aburru sur- 
rounding, protection ; suharis = aburris sa/eJy, msa/eii/, II R.42,22.2 I would. 



1 Nothiug is known of tablet 11. beyond the scant notice found in Del. WOrterbueh, 65; also of 
tablet III. very little has as yet been recovered and published in such shape that a critical study 
of its contents could be based upon it. Parts of the text are published by Delitzsch in his WOr- 
terbueh, 100; S. A. Smith Sliseellaneous Assyrian Texts, 1-5, and by Pinches in BOB., IV. 26 sqq. 
Transliteration and provisional translation by Pinches, ibid.; also Sayce, Bee. Past', I. 134-5; 
Jensen, !oc. ctt., pp. 376-79. Part of the V. tablet is found in Del. Lescstllcke', 91; treated by 
almost every Assyriologist since Geo. Smith, so that It is nigh impossible to make many 
mistakes. Barton's transliteration of 11. 1; 3; 6; 11; 17; 18; 19; and his translation of 11. 6, 6, 
etc., will hardly be accepted by most Assyriologlsts. 

2 Jensen has shown that in these Tiamat texts the termination -is is equivalent to ina, 
ana or kima, e. g. §a5mi5 to the fight — ana «asmi; napSatus to life ,'sapari5 = ina sa- 
pari into the net. According to Jos. Halcvy, this -is is the same adverbial ending found in 
tabiS, which stands for an original tabiSu = 'good for him;' also see Del. Oram., 8 80,2, b, 
and § 130. 
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accordingly, translate 1. 2 : " under tbe protection of his father he dwelt (lived) in 
(his) kingdom.3 — 4. La sanan* means without rivalry (S.-J.) not unalterable (B.); 
unalterable is sa la enu (HJ^p— sikarka ilu Anum,« B.'s thy command 
is (the command of) Anu, is preferable to that of J. thy command is Anu. On 
sikru. Barton may compare my remarks in Hebraica, VII. Si rem. 6 and 7; 
his reference {p. 11) to Sargon Cyl. 1. 49 (as-kir-ma) is quite unintelligible to 
me. Sayce's reading si-gar-ka «% giyi!-daj/ is improbable and his reference to 
V R. 1. 12 quite unlucky in view of Jensen's remarks ad locum in KB. II. 154-5. 
— 1. 6, B. omits -ka after sikar. The translation of istu umima (1. 7) by 
from to-day ( J. ) is much better than from that day (S.-B. ) ; k i - b i t - k a is (% com- 
mand (S.-J.) not thy word (B.). B. reads correctly in-nin-na-a against Jen- 
sen's in an a, but J.-S.'s translation change'^ is preferable to B.'s redst. — 8a B. 
follows J. in translating susku u suspulu byio exalt and to humble against 
S.'s high and low. 86 J. si lii katka be in thy hand (from iSu); B. silii 
{Ti7t£f) katka thy hand is stretched forth; S. entreat thy hand. Jensen's reading 
and translation is by far the most acceptable.— 96 la sarar sikarka may thy 
command not be resisted (J.-B.) ; still better would it be to translate be thy com- 
mand n6t changed (literally : not twisted, turned, Heb. "l"lty , Arab. ^ ; cf. IV K. 
1. 25a). S.'s untroubled is thy gift-day Is entirely out of question.— fo. i - d u k - k a 
(S.-B.) «% power is very good; i-bak-ka (J.) extremely improbable.^ — 11. za- 
nanutum ir-mat (J. -sad, S.-B.) parak ilani-ma. J. does not translate 
irmat, B. has an ornament {'i) has been established {?). Where S. gets his sTirine 
of the god of theslcy {\iteva.\\y, nalbas same), I fail to see. I am almost inclined 
to consider ir- a mistake either of the scribe or of Budge for mal- both char- 
acters being very much alike in Babylonian; we should then have to read zana- 
nutum mallat etc. = (with) decorations is filled the shrine of the gods. — 15 
Zimmem's translation (Jensen, Kosmologie, 513) when thou art in tlie assembly of 
tlie gods {cf. also Stade's Zeitschrift, XI., 159 sqq.) may thy will prevail against all, 
must at once be accepted against S. and B.— 16. read kakki (not ku, B.)-ka 
and na-ki (not ku, B.) -rika.— 1. 17sqq. Nowhere does B. indicate whether 
the syllable hi (e. g. bi-lum) is written with the character bi, kas, kas, 
or with be, bad, mid, til, ziz, etc.; he also transcribes alike the syllables, 
usually written ti and te (or ti), so that in many cases it would be nigh im- 



3 C/. e. g. I R. 35, ifo. 2, maJkQt la sanan; V R. 35.12, ana malikutim kullatu nap- 
har. 

^IR. 35. 3; Sarrut la Sanan, Wlnckler, KeiUchrifttexte Sargons I., 18,4; emuljran la 
Sanau, ibid. 191 A 7.; Tlgl.-Pileser, I. 29; Del., Kossaer, 9, rem. 5; ZA. 11. 309, 10. 

5k6nat amatsu la e-na-at ki-blt-su, Del., iesesi.s 93, 28 ; c/. St. Guyard, JVof es delexi- 
eograpMe Assyrienne, (1883), 8 52. 

B. writes ILTJ A-num (original text reads ulm !), but he should either write ilu or AN. 
Beginners will reeeire the Impression that ilu were an Akkadian word. 

'See, above, 1.2 and VR. 64. 31, o = la in-nin-nu-ullla utakkaru. 

8B. omits an after ma-am-ma, the word isl. 10 : ma-am-ma-an (ina ilani) etc. 

*2 
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possible to reproduce the cuneiform characters after his transeription.9— 17. trans- 
late spare his life {gi mil napistasu); B.'s avenge the life of him is without 
foundation. — 18. J.-B. read uSzizuma i-bi-ri-sunu lu-ba-su iS-tin. J. 
They clothed their companioni?) with a garment; B. follows him, butdoes not trans- 
late i-bi-ri. S.'s translation then they set in their midst his saj/iwg' wnigue, pre- 
supposes a reading in a bi-ri-sunu dib-ba istin. S. must have had cause 
for reading i n a , and I prefer his reading, until better proof against it is 
adduced. I also agree with Sayce in reading dibba and translate (his) word 
(command) they set up in their midst as unique i. e. all important. — 21. read s i - k i n 
(Zimmem, not -mat, S.-B.) and translate : thy worlc he greater [more important) 
than that of the (other) gods,— 22b. and it shall he done, (J., not let it he done, B.) 
Sayce's rendering, mat/ he confirm the destruction and creation of all that is said is 
out of question. — 23. ep-sa pika set thy mouth (S.-B.); I wonder how many 
will understand this; translate open thy mouth; li-'i-a-bit (not bat I B.) 
d i b b a s u and his (perhaps " thine enemy's) word shall vanish away (be made pow- 
erless)."— 24. tu-ur ki-bi-sum-ma dib-ba-su li-is-lim speah again to 
himi^ and his word shall be restored; J.-B. read lu-ba-5u li-is-si turn, speak to 
it, let the garment he restored. I fail to see why " a garment " should be brought in. 
—25. ikbima (not ikbima B. nor ikbi, J.); 'i (not i, B.)-a-bit,ii he 
spake and in his mouth (i. e. that of the god who doth evil) was destroyed his (power 
of) speech. — 26. again he spake unto him and his speech was restored to him (literally 
"created ")i2 —27. kima §it pisu imuru ilani abesu; J.-B.'s trans- 
lation when the gods his fathers saw the effect of his word is certainly better than 
that of S.13 — 28. translate with J. they greeted him : Marduk he king. — 33. § a b e 1 i 
Simatus is the fate of the lord (Merodach) not of Bel (B.) still less of Ea (S.) ; 
also ef. 1. 66 and Eev. 1. 12. Barton's a - b i - i - s u should be a b - b i - e - s u . — 35. 
kakkasu uaddi means he took it for his weapon (J.) not his weapon he 
added (B.). 36. ukinsu ba-at-nu he fixed its seat (S.); he placed it (on his) 
stomach(?) (B.); J. more cautiously omits translation of batnu.— 38. B. omits 
Su = maSak before ispatum (see PSBA. I. c.) and reads il-lu-ul; 
but PSBA. reads i-lu-ul; Delitzsch, i-lul. On U. 38 and 51 Stan. Guyard, 
loc. cit., ? 66, should still be consulted. — LI. 39-40. Jensen's he made a lightning go 



sinotioe e. g. ab-bi-i-su (37, etc.), ta§-ml-i (34); i-pu-us (41); uS-tl-ig-bi-ta (42), 
a-si-i (43), ml-ha-a (45); u-si-sa-am-ma (47); Bu (not su') -mi-la (56), us-ti-sir-ma 
(59), i-ta-mi-ih, i-Si-'i (66), i-Si (67), ti-ma (68) and many more where he should have read 
ab-bi-e-Su, ta5-mi-e, epus, etc., to indicate the different characters ; especially noteworthy 
are 1. 67 where eli and 1. 70 where ISi are both written isi. Texts, of which the original is not 
so accessible, as is the case here, should always be transcribed in such a way, that any student, 
knowing his Assyrian characters, will be able to reproduce exactly the original text. 

w Literally turn and speak to htm. 

" On the other hand, 1. 30 read za-a-a-ri not za-'a-a-ri asB. does. 

"Jensen reads i-tur l]j:bi8Uma come, return! he said to U. 

' » Jjifce (the word) that Umes from his mouth the gods his fathers saw it. 
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before him, with a destructive (fierce) wrath he filled his bowels, is by far 
better than B.'s he placed his lightning in his (Kingu^s) face. (With) swift 
destruction he filled his {Kingu^s) body M — 41. Read Sul-mu-u not sul-mu (B.). 
It is interesting to note that P8BA. has kir-bi-is Tam-tim (Delitzsch 
kir-bis Ti-amat), which J. translates by Mittlings-'S\&mdi,t, B. host of 
Tiamat; S. the dragon of thesea. — 42. B.'s nim-mi-sa is wrong for mim- 
mi-sa.i5— 44. I prefer to translate with Jensen: he brought to her side the net, 
the present of his father Anu. B. follows S. in rendering 44.a his hand brought 
near, and S. translates kisti by the bow, remarking that we have here a 
curiously weakened form kisti instead of kasti. — 45. B. reads correctly 
im-liul-la, but on Rev. 11. 13 and 15 he has saru {julla, where he ought 
also to read im-liul-lu; then continue 1. 46, sara lim-na me-ha-a 
a-sam-§u-tum against B.'s sara limna mi-ha-a A-U-SU-TUM. 
Fifteen years ago, people used to read a-u-§u-tum; since then, every Assyri- 
ologist reads a-sam-su-tum = aSamsatum for assasutu from asaSu 
be sad, troubled.^^—i&. The sign unknown to Barton is known since Zimmem, 
Busspsalmen, 71, above. B. has read page 70 of Zimmern's book (p. 12 of 
"Tiamat"). The sign is read either (saru) dalihu or esi = a destructive 
wind. The character is formed by a double gu and read gu-gu, which is 
none else than the kuku (Heb. pip) of Deluge 1. 8Z— darkness; the charac- 
ter is thus of good Assyrian origin, by no means Akkadian; saru la sanan 
is not a ceaseless wind (S.-B.), but a wind whose equal does not exist.— 50. 
narkabtu si-kin (IJensen) la mahri ga-lit-ta irkab, J. he mounted 
the chariot, something unequalled, the terrible.^"^ — 51 .a I prefer to read with Bar- 
ton ig-mid-sim-mai^ he harnessed it, against Jensen's iz-ziz-zim-ma 
he stood firm (upon it). — 52a. read kakku(?) la pa-du-u ra-lji-gu (not 
i9, B.).— 54&. sa-pa-na (not nu, as B.) lamdu (= permansive of lamadu) 
they Icnow how to overthrow; so with J., against he cast down understanding 
(B.) or they sweep away the learned (S.). — 60. translate to the place of Tiamat 

(asris Tiamat) he turned (his face), not humbly lie set the before him 

(S.), nor straightway Tiamat he set before his face (B.). — 61. I would sug- 
gest to read ina sap-ti [sa] u-kal-Ia (=ukala) from ';?')p, kalu 



I'lskun birlfu ina panisu, nablu mustahmitu zumur^u um-ta-al-la (var. 
tal-11). 

1= PSB4. has the variant mi-im-mi-Sa. 

16 There are several words asasu, meaning: 1. to fortify (tyg^X), ussig for u'assls, I 
founded Q. U. 6S, 1; Del. Oram., SIM, IL) . 2. nest of a hirUcf. usSusu, IIK. 22, 5, e)lladattu, 
usaStum and h I Su; also = dTO6lKncr, haSitatfon, II alu, dadmu. 3. motft V B. 41, V ah ; Aram. 
E?^' . i. be sad, troubled; Aram. E^IJn , Del. Oram., 8102, whence our aSamsa- (orsu)-tu 
Jmrricone, storm, frou&ie.llSalfummatu, Saljarratu, teSu. 

>' Much better than the fiery chariot (B.) or he rode in a chariot of destiny tJuxt retreats witliout a 
rival (S.). 

>« C/. camadu sa narkabti, II K. 27, 24, oft. 
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to make a noise, cry out — she cried aloud (with her lips) ; also in 1. 72 I am 
inclined to read ina saptisa lul-la-a u-kal sarrati with her lips she 
cried owf lulla sarrati = an abundance of eviU^ B. follows S. in rendering 
with her hostile lip she contended opposition. — 62. rit-tus-su (B.) incorrect for 
lak-tus-su. — 63/. read ituUu and it{iema not ittullu and ithima. 
Sayce translates tlie gods exalted him, no doubt reading i-dul-lu ('7'7^).2<'— 67. 
inatalma e-si malaksu he saw and confounded was his reason (literally 
"his way")- Barton's reading i-si misled him into considering this form a 
preterite of ge ' u ; but I can not understand why he translates slie beheld and saw 
his way. S. she loolcs also for his counsel. — 68. sapih temasu-ma si^ati 
e p s i t s u . Jensen's rendering^i is far better than B. 's captured was his plan, while 
S.'s then the rebellious one (Tiamat) appointed himP- the overthrower of the command 
of Bel, is entirely out of question. Reverse, 1. 23 we read kigrisa uptarrira 
puhurSa issapha her host was broTcen up, her throng he scattered (or as N i f a 1 
was scattered).^ Based on this line I would suggest for 1. 73 the following read- 
ing: bat-ta[ka kiglru-sa belum ilani ti-bu-ka (permansive) : Around 
thee, Lord of the gods, cometh her host, and 1. 74 perhaps [pu})-ru-us]-su-un; 
ip-hu-ru-su-nu as-ruk-ka their throng they gather where thou arfi^ (so Sayce 
correctly). Where B. gets his rendering to their(l) place, I fail to see.— 75a. we must, 
of course, supply with J. i s - s i - m a but the lord lifted up the a b tt b u , his mighty 
weapon. — 76. [ana kirbisP^ Tiamat against Tiamat, on whom he takes ven- 
geance he hurled it (the a b u b u) saying thus (k i a m)— 1. 77a. are perhaps four signs 
wanting; one might tentatively supply [ki-ma sa libj-ba-a-ti^s e-lis na- 
sa-ti as thou didst excite dissensions (i. e. rebellion) on high. — 78 read with Jensen 
(literally " excite resistance "). The following lines are too mutilated to allow a 

[lib-lba-ki-ma^T di-ki a-na-an-[tum] gather courage and give resistance 

connected translation.— L. 80. we may read ta-zi-ri thou didst hate, Tf ; 81. 



19 luUa as well as lalu and lil6nu are reduplicated forms of the stem T]ifh be strong, 
abundant; see BeitrOae zur AssyHologie, 1. 479, rem. 1. 

20 66 6, is too difftcult to admit any satisfactory translation and explanation. 
" Sein Verstamcl ward zersprengt und sein Tun verworren. 

"Reading ip-ljid for ep-5it. 

" See, however, Lehmann, SamasSumukln, n., 43. 

" Literally to fftw place, a8ruk-ka = ina aS-ri-ka. 

"= So Jensen. 

»=libbatu, pi. libbati anger, wrath, rebdUon ; c/. VR.7, 26, ina ma-li-e lib-ba-a-ti in 
the fulness of my anger ; ZA.Y. 138,15 = Journal asiatigue, XVI. (1890) 319, 15; Deluge, 162 iteziz 
llu Bel lib-ba-tl im-ta-li Ba Hani Igigi Bel was wroth and angerfilled (hisheart) against 
thelfflgi. Hebraica, I. 176; Del., WOrterhueh, 250; 254,3; Beitrdge zur Aesyriologle, I. 131 and 
Deluge, 110. The noun is derived from lababu be excited, cf. Song of Sol. iv. 9, and Deutsche 
Literatur-nettung, 1886, col. 1262 ; also c/. n a 1 b u b u . 

" Before libbakl one might supply bi-i-11 (imperative of abalu) cf. Haupt, ASKT. 76, 8. 
Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 47 ; Haupt, ZK. II. 283 and Andover Review, (July, 1884) p. 93, rem. 6. 
libbi abalu = animum irvduxit (a mere formula not needing a preposition, MiiUer, ZA. 1. 353 
od I R. 17, 38)= abalu kabattu (Deluge, 13) = ustabbll karassu (karsu), Haupt, KAT.^ 
501. 
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ana jia-'i-ru[ka] to thy husband ; 82. ana pa-ra-a§ AN an (var. a) -nu-ti 
against the command of the godhead ; 83[lim-ni]-a-ti te-se'i-i-ma evil things 
thou didst seek after. 

Rkveesb. — 1.1. I would suggest to supply [ki-a-am] or[ki-sa ana], etc. 
As thou didst direct thy evil deed against my fathers. — 2. with J. therefore may he tied 
down thy army, and thy weapons may they be bound (i. e. made harmless). — 3. 1 a s - 
m a fight would not be queried by an Assyriologist acquainted with Lotz, Tiglath- 
pileser, I., p. 84 ; Stan. Guyard, Notes, I 31 ; ZK. II. 890 ; ZA. I. 51 ; IV. 227 [K. 
3216, 8); itis il tahazu and tukuntu.— L 5. read mah-^u-tiS i-te-mi 
u-sa-an-ni ti-en-sa^* she considered herself defeated and lost her balance of 
mind, malj^utu defeat; maljhutis emi illika, he was considered as 
defeated. See my remarks in Hebraioa, VII. 100, 101 and rem. 33, ibid. S. she 
uttered her former spells. Cf. Haupt's remarks in Hebeaica, I. 220 on usanni 
tensa she changed her plan.^^ — 6. B. might have adopted J.'s correction of 
e-lita into e-li-is. — 7 gursis malmalis itrura isdaSa, B. from Us 
base completely trembled (itrura, TIJ^) her seat. What does this really 
mean? Sayce is no clearer from its roots she strengthened her seat completely. 
Completely her inside burst into two parts, is the translation of Del. Worterbuch, 223- 
24; 368, 2; Gram., ?219, 8b, which I prefer to that of Jensen.30— L. 8. The 
meaning of ta-a is not known to Barton.32 Cf. Lotz Tiglath-pileser, 97-8; 
Haupt Akkadische Sprache, XXXII.; ZK., I. 320; Del.-Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 
117 (feegf.) = giptu; ZA., III. 305 (med.).— 9. usa'alusunu kakkesunu 
they appealed to their weapons, i. e. " they made their weapons appeal to the gods 
of battle ;" see my remarks in Hebeaica, VII. 60, and the literature given there. 
— 10. Barton's Tiamat attacked is from Sayce. Jensen much better then 
approached each other. — 11. sasmis = ana sasmi for the light; no query is 
needed. Jensen's reading it-lu-pu (S.-B. it-tib-bu) is excellent (£1*?^), 
■Qimj stormed, rushed against one another; tahaziS does not mean /unoMsJ^ (B.) 
butis=ana tahazi tothefight. — LI. 13 14. 1 agree with S., whom B. follows in 
rendering an evil wind, to seize her from behind, he let loose before him ; then opened 
her mouth Tiamat to crush it {i. e. "to swallow the evil wind"). — 16. the strong 
winds karsasa izanuma does not mean tortured her stomach {B. after S.) but 



28 Barton muh-hu-tiS i-ti-ml us-a-an-nl ti-in-5a. 

S9 Also BettrlWe zw Assyrtokigie, 1. 163 rem. 3. 

=" Von unten auf gerade durch fiel zusammen ihr fester Qrund. 

32 We haveln Assyrian at least three nouns ta: 1. Incantation tvom the verb atft, utQ, nnS, 
see Del. Lesests 95 3) 18 1. 19; IV R. 7, 4.5. a; 2i, 13-13; V E. 53, 74; 85, 20. h. According to Jen- 
sen, Kosmologie, 362, the Assyrian is horrowed from the Akkadian; while Sayce (ZA. V. 364) 
believes that there was in the Mitanni lanjaruage a word tea or tiva: word. 2. Boom, Zim- 
mern, I. c. 117 = Hebr. $<n ; Delitzsch in Bar, Ezechiel XVI. (he!.); Del. iesest.s, 138 s. v. TOKt il 
nimedu; c/. perhaps II E. 36. l.aS, te-e kab-ri. Hommel, GescIiicWe Babyloniensund Aaayr- 
ien», 303, reads in E. (4) No. 7, ti ti'amat aeaslmre. 3. meal, victuals, Zimmern, l.c.,ad p. 43; 
Deluge, 195 and 207 ta-a amel; V R. 28. 84. e-/ ta-a (var. 'a)-u = a-kaLlu]; fem. te'iltum, 
II R. 48. 46. h. ZK. 1. 134 rem. 1, etc. 
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filled it; so first Guyard, Notes, ? 87 whom Jensen, p. 338, might have quoted.— 17. 
read in-ni-kud^s libbasa her heart sank, i.e. "she lost courage" (S.), not Aer 
waist was seized (B.) ; continue wide opened heher mouth. — 18. izzuk (notissuk 
he set, B.) he grasped, from nazaku to grasp, on which see Hebraica, VII. 90, 
rem. 17 e; ihtepi karassa he split {not mutilated, B. following S.) her stomach. 
— 19. u-sal-lit libba does not mean: he mastered (her) Jieart (so B. after S.) 
hut he cut out (her) heart.^^— 26. u-se-§u-ma nap-sa-tus e-ti-ru. Jensen's 
translation, he let them escape and spared their life, will be accepted by all 
Semitists against B.'s, they carried her (Tiamat) out alive, they escaped. — 28. 
read e-sir-Sunuti he approached them. — 30. begin ga-du, cf. 1. 35, =and, 
along with; then continue tub-ka-a-ti the regions (i. e., the world).— 31. 
se-rit-su^^ na-su-u = ifte?/ bore his punishment; kalu-u ki-suk-kis^^ 
they were kept in prison (bondage). B. his kisuk was finished. J. refers to 
V B. 47. 56, a, but does not ofEer a translation. — 32, b, su-ud(!) pul-ha-ti 
i-za-nu, B. with a work (reading supir) of fear they were troubled; translate 
they were filled with fear. — 34. it-ta (-ad, so Budge) -di gir-ri-e-ti i-di- 
s u - n u he put tlieir hands in bonds (literally, ropes), so with Jensen, p. 165, against 
B. he laid their hands prostrate, and S. his hand lays blindness (on their eyes). — 35. 
gadu tukmatisunu sapalsu i'kh us , 'B.''8 together with their battles beneath 
himself he trod, is to be corrected according to S. and J. — L. 43. read k ar d u not 
kurdu (B.).— 45. giris Tiamat does not mean like a serpent, Tiamat (B.), 
but toward Tiamat. — 46. read i-sid-sa with J. (cf. Bev. 1. 7) and S. against 
B.'s i-rit-sa. — 47. I would not be surprised if a new collation of the text would 
yield la pa- (not mas) du-u; instead of muhhi (B.) read muliha (Budge). 
—49. uStabil not he bore [B.), hut he caused to bear (J.).— 50. i-mu-ru-ma 
p-pu (I J., not ab-bu)-su uh-du (not da-)u he saw it and his face rejoiced, 
not his fathers saw it, as B.,to\\owmg S., who also translates i-ri-su atthesavour 
instead of Ae (^Zoned-Sl. si-di-e S. <^e«pmfe(?), J.-B. correctly a j)res«ra«.— 52. 
inuljma belum salamtus ibarri the Lord quited down, he saw her 
(Tiamat's) cwpse (J.). S. (followed by B.) so the Lord rested, his body he feeds 



33 See Lyon, itfanual. nakadu, IIR. 25, 73; VB. 16, 77. cd; VB. 7,31. ikkud libbasu irsa 
nakuttu; akkud araa nlkitti Ibecame afraid, fright seized me (KB. III. Z, 90, 27); akkud 
nakutti arse V E. 64, 36. a; also ibid.,5S.b; and 65, 23. o; K 128, 5 murgu nakdu (for 
n a k 1 d u) a frightening disease. 

34 C/. Zlmmern, Busspsalmen, 103, rem. 1; Praetorius, ZDiMG, 32, 21 sqq.; uSallit = ihtajfi; 
also ZK. 1 302; 11 22-23 and note i (ibid.); II bataku II R. 39, 14. gh. 

sssertu, sin and punishment for sin, cf. Zlmaxera, Busspsaimc/i, 95 and 115 ; ZK. 11 21-22, Syr. 

36kisukku = kllum (Hebr. X7.3). V B. 47. 56. o. we read bit kili = blt kl-Suk Jja-ni; 
ina ki-li, KB. II. 266, SlsitSll ri'S . Delitzseb, Hebrew and Assyrian, 30, 4; Peiser, Baby- 
lonische TertrUge des Berliner Museums (Berlin, 1890), CI. 8 mentions ki-is-kl siparrl. Con- 
nected with klsukku may also have been klskltti elippi, Del., Lesest.3 88, VI. 31, a part 
of the ship, perhaps "the prison cell." Pinches, BOB. I. 42 explains it as " perhaps the ribs of a 
ship"; also the kls-kit-te-e of GUgameS-Nimrod may belong to this noun. In the meaning 
of slaves, prisoners. 
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(while B. then her body he dragged).— 5S. J. and B. read sir-ku b{p)u uzazu 

ibanna niklati, translated by J and he performed wonderful deeds; B. 

(his) advance (?) he strengthened, he forms cunning (plans), while S. makes it he 
strengthens his mind, he forms a clever plan ; ibanna niklati is best translated 
as J. does; the beginning of the line might be read sir ku-pu uzazu the foul 
{iotben)flesh he tore away. — 54. Unless Budge's publication of the text is wrong, 
we cannot read with S. and B. mas-ki-e (her) skin ,• 54, &, can hardly be read ana 
nik-la-a-ti-su (S. and B.) but rather ana sina su (J.) in [Ms) two halves (V). 
— 55. B. follows S. withher likeness, which heprepared,he overshadowed the heavens, 
but mislusSa iskunamma samama ugallil means half of her he stood 
up, and made it overshadow the heavens.— lA. 58-9 B. follows S. pretty closely, but 
Jensen's translation is far better. — 60. imsulima belum sa zu-ab-bi^^ 
n u t u s s u then the Lord of the deep measured off its circuit (i. e. , of the primeval 
sea) ; so with J. against S. the Lord measured the offspring of the deep or B. the Lord 
established bounds to the destmctiveness (?) of the deep. — 62. B. omits to translate 
sa-ma-mu which he had built as a heaven. — 63. read ma-ha (not ka, B.) 
-zi-§un 



37zu-ab-bi; this and other passages show that zu-ab-hu isagood Semitic noun; that 
ZU-AB Is not to be read apsu. 

ssnutu, according to Jensen, from a verb natQ or uatu, whence also nl-l-tu (V R. 17, 
51-2. (J) enclosure, ni-i-tu (or -ta) lamu occurs often; nl-it ru-'tl hurdle or fold for the 
cattle. Lyon, Manual, 132 derives all from nSJ in which he is followed by Lehmann, §ama5- 
Sumukln 1. 138; Del., Oram. § 114, p. 313 X'J , c/. Hebr. DU and niJ . 



